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THE DRAMATIC IN EDUCATION. 1 

I will declare at the outset that I should stand appalled at the 
idea of demonstrating to you what the dramatic has achieved in 
the matter of education, within the limits of fifteen minutes, and 
within the closer limit of my knowledge of the subject. 

To espouse the cause of the drama as an educator, and so to 
prove this proposition that the decriers of the drama would never 
again decry, this, fortunately for the proposition, is not what I 
am attempting to do. Nor is it my province to roam through all 
the ages and phases of education to show you what a part in the 
progress of thought the drama has played, from the spontaneous 
representation of bird and beast, and the marvelous dramatic 
dances, among the savages, to the select audience sitting rapt to 
hear the last word from Ibsen or Maeterlinck. 

I have to turn rather to you for my material ; for it is to your 
imagination that I must appeal. I have only to suggest to you, 
What may the dramatic do in education ? and you will fill in the 
details of the picture. I am here but to present the thought and 
turn your attention to the future rather than the past, and you 
will utter the prophecy. And herein lies my hope. 

1 am inquiring, not, What instruction does the drama con- 
tribute to those adults who choose to patronize it? but, What 
aid in the formation of character may the dramatic give to the 
children who are on their way to the adulthood and leadership of 
the world, whose education so greatly concerns us ? And herein 
lies more pleasure. For in the company of little children, even 
while we ponder for their good, we lose the sense of calculation 
of profit — even of soul profit — weighed in nice measurements of 
knowledge or attainment. 

So we return to our question : May the dramatic add some- 
thing in the Elysium which childhood may be? May it enter into 
that sphere, not as the forbidden delight to be awaited with 
feverish impatience till later years, nor as the empty, or perhaps 

2 Read to The Fortnightly in Chicago, November, 1903. 
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too full and mature, amusement that it too often is, but as a 
power to construct in the children stronger and better men and 
women, with clearer images and finer thoughts? I am assuming 
that when we ask if the drama may help education, the test is that 
it helps toward this goal ; that it deepens experience and enriches 
the life leading up to maturity. 

Let us, for the sake of having the question clearly before us, 
take for granted that the possibilities have as yet never been 
touched. They may be seen sometimes, but rarely. Let us agree 
that the usual dramatic performance of the graduating class does 
not suggest the embodiment of a great force, that the usual 
matinee-going child does not reap great benefit from the habit, 
and that it is a different application of the art that we must seek if 
we would bring the drama as a power into the divine sphere of 
childhood. 

And here we shall have to stop to inquire of the difference. 
We must see clearly what we seek ere we shall find it. 

Let us consider first the dramatic element, as it may be exer- 
cised by the child. 

Is the thing that we seek for external or internal purposes? 
Are we in our education trying to find a force that will enable our 
individual to strut successfully upon the boards of life and win 
applause? Or are we trying to endow him with a divine art 
composed of harmonies which will help him to act well his little 
part with grace and fitness ? Are we looking for a force that will 
beautify our individual in form or in spirit? If we find the force 
that is potent, and if we are to apply it to the individual, we 
should beware that we mark well the distinction, lest, in our effort 
to improve him, we drag our individual out of the Elysium ; for 
in the bright fields of childhood the forces must be of the spirit. 

Here is the dividing of the ways. Perhaps this is the prin- 
ciple that must shut out the dramatic from education. 

Let us scan the roads, and see if we may find a path for this 
art to our Elysium. On one side is a barred gate, and the bars 
of it are impassable ; they are : the working for effect, the desire 
for applause (not the gratification at applause, but the working 
for it), the self-consciousness of action posed to produce an effect, 
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and the like — an evil train, making for selfishness. By this way 
there is no passage there. It leads to a country remote from 
childhood; and if by chance a child stray there, he forgets his 
native place and loses the delights of it. 

But may we not still find a path? The dramatic must be a 
show — need it be for a selfish effect? The radical and world- 
wide difference here seems to be in the subtle motive. And, as in 
all the steps of the evolution of the child, the teacher or parent is 
the high-priest at this altar of motive, and woe be to the world if 
he swing a censer with incense of flattery and not of devotion \ 

And here I wish I could be a leader, with a touch of divine 
inspiration, to guide a troupe of children through the mazes of 
the art and interpret to them the situations. We would turn 
from the barred gate, along a road leading to the happy fields of 
childhood, and prove, as we went, that springing from a motive 
different from that for self-effect may grow our dramatic force. 
Have you ever seen an exhibition of it — when perhaps the chil- 
dren had helped to make the play, illustrative of some period 
studied, or commemorating some festival ? Have you ever been 
in such an audience, where the actors and the audience are one; 
when the thought to be given is clothed with all the art that each 
can command, to render it clear and beautiful for the listeners; 
when the whole is a symposium of beauties, imbued with the 
spirit of giving, not getting, and each actor is lost in this purpose ? 
It is a sight worth seeing; or, rather, it is an experience worth 
feeling. 

So we would enter the place where children grow, with our 
dramatic art. We look about and see it filled with learning and 
making and exercising — many doings. There we would intro- 
duce our acting. School should be a stage. We would find it 
already in and out of the kindergarten, and even beyond. The 
littlest children instinctively impersonate in their play. We 
would continue it in every year — almost in every day. Periods 
of history being studied should be lived in, and lived out, for the 
benefit of the others. Each should contribute out of his knowl- 
edge to the detail of the play. The children should be Greeks, 
Romans, and Middle Age barons and priests; they should write 
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the Magna Charta and discover America, and construct our 
nation, daily. Motifs of all sorts should be shown in action, 
imaginative as well as historical, and done in an impromptu 
and spontaneous way, as well as worked out into a more studied 
correctness. 

What would be the result? Vividness of impression. His- 
tory would ever be to them their familiar field ; people in distant 
ages would be people, not names with dates attached. The 
world's story would not simply be a stream of events, but might 
really be the living present to each individual that Emerson pic- 
tures it in his essay on history. The delights of imagination and 
construction and interpretation are untold. The value of these 
delights is unmeasured. The pure joy of action cannot be over- 
estimated. 

There is another result to dwell upon, perhaps more valuable 
even — the immense power of impressing actions by the action 
done — the moral force of impersonation. The heroic act con- 
ceived and executed is one's own. The ungenerous part played 
is vividly seen and detested by all. The gentleness and willing- 
ness of spirit that it requires to take the disagreeable part stamp 
the quality of the feeling about it. The gallery in a theater 
applauds the virtuous sentiment. How much more might the 
same gallery do, if in childhood, in school days, it had had fre- 
quent chance dramatically to be the hero or the faithful one ! 

A little scene comes to my mind, which I hesitate to portray, 
lest I should not convey the wonderful child-purity that was in it. 
Yet it so illustrates what I mean that I must try. It was on a 
Sunday. Some very little children were playing the story of the 
life of Christ. The story had been told them with especial 
thought of them. Some were very turbulent little boys. All 
were deeply absorbed. They separated into the different char- 
acters they chose, the others being the listening multitudes. There 
was nothing present but the most intense participation in the 
thought. The words that they spoke were their own impromptu 
interpretation of what Christ had said as he moved from scene 
to scene; and when one hesitated for his word, another leaned 
over and suggested it to him. When the leader in the play 
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finished the story in few words, the spirit of Christ was surely in 
the children. 

For the drama that children should see, what can we say? 
My theme has been that th&r doing the dramatic is far more 
important in their early years than their seeing it. But there 
seems also to be vast opportunity for teaching them through 
action portrayed for them. What so powerful as vivid impres- 
sions created by the drama? When we apply our test here, what 
shall stand ? Where shall we find the dramatic food we wish to 
feed to young minds? When we have had the rare chance of 
taking them to see Jefferson in his plays, and the too rare chance 
of letting them see some of Shakespeare's plays, what shall we do 
more ? Almost nothing is suited to them. Tragedies do not come 
within their comprehension; as for current comedies, Heaven 
forbid that they should ! Light operas are heavy with vulgarity 
and dulness. Shall we take them to see the promiscuous plays as 
they are played — the plays that parody life and consider no joke 
successful without an innuendo? Not safely, if we would not 
hopelessly distort their vision before they can make their own 
calculations. 

Pity the drama, that, with all of its great possibilities and 
realities, when we speak of it, we should conjure up such visions 
as the usual play ! Pity humanity, that the drama should lay the 
responsibility of such upon its shoulders ! 

Would it not be a boon if some theater should now and then 
ignore what is thought to be public taste, and occasionally serve 
us confections we could give as treats to our children, not mixed 
with poisons through and through; if, for example, a point should 
be made of having on Saturdays plays that were chosen with 
school children in view ? Or could not the school forces in Chi- 
cago set on foot a series of dramatic entertainments which should 
be profitable to the children of the city? 

If the schools could enter into the field, giving the children a 
fine sense of the dramatic, how long would it take our so-called 
public taste to change ? Not more than one generation ! Speed 
the day! 

Anita McCormick Blaine. 

Chicago. 



